























ls there anyone here 


who DOESN’T know 


THE 
LITTLE GOLDEN 
BOOKS? 


Po ver since 1942, when we brought out the first Little 
Golden Books, millions of mothers and fathers and uncles 
and aunts, and even hundreds of thousands of nephews 
and nieces and daughters and sons, all over the country, 
have exchanged their quarters for Little Golden Books. 
So wherever we mention them, we feel certain that we 
are among friends. 









S ome of the Little Golden Books, as you know, bring 
you old storybook favorites in new dress — Mother 
Goose, Bedtime Stories, Fairy Tales and Nursery Tales, 
and others. But we are prouder still of the new friends 
who have won places of honor in your hearts through 
Little Golden Books—Tootle the Train, The Taxi that 
Hurried, The Shy Little Kitten, The Lively Little 


Rabbit, and, perhaps first and foremost, The Poky 
Little Puppy. 


Bes of all, there are more to come, as fast 
as we can roll them off our presses and bring 
them to you! Watch for Noises and Mr. 
Flibberty-Jib, Singing Games, The Saggy 
Baggy Elephant, and Fix It Please. You 
will enjoy them all! 
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Hello, boys and girls, how does it feel to 
have school closing and weeks and weeks of 
vacation ahead? The penglets’ school closed 
last Thursday. 

Miss Biddy helped her pupils to prepare 
an entertainment for the last day of school 
and they invited mothers and fathers, uncles 
and aunts. 

“You'll come, won’t you, Uncle Pete?’ 
asked Peterkin. 
American eagle.” 


“I am going to be an 


“Goodness! You don’t look like an Ameri- 
can eagle to me.” 

“No, I don’t,” Peterkin shook his head 
sadly. “But I didn’t look like Paul Revere’s 
horse either. And they said I was too plump 
for a Valley Forge soldier. So they made some 
wings out of cardboard to tie to my flippers, 
and I’m to sit on the bookcase during the 
parade and flap them.” 

“And what is this parade?” I asked. 

“It’s history—how this country became 
free, and the American eagles and turkeys be- 
came more important than cocks and geese 
and such.” 

“Please come, Uncle Pete,” said Petunia. 
“It'll be thrilling.” 

“And what will you be in the parade?” 

Petunia smiled. “A surprise,” she said. 

So that was how I came to take an after- 
noon off from Story Parade business and go 
around to the school last Thursday. It was a 
warm day and the schoolroom was full of 
mamma ducks and hens with a few uncom- 
fortable-looking drakes and roosters. I foupd 
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4 a. i 
a place by the door, but it was a tight squeeze 
to get behind one of those school desks. 
Then the show began. First a lot of little 
ducks with Pilgrim hats waddled up to Ply- 
mouth Rock, where they were met by a stout 
turkey who welcomed them to America and 
showed them how to make nests here. Then 
the Dutch geese came to New York and up 
the Hudson. It was more exciting when they 
got to the Boston Tea Party with the Bad 
Bantam whooping as he led the Indians. 
Then 
drums beating. 





there were soldiers marching and 


Peace came at last, but no dove. Instead ” 
we had Petunia. She was powdered white, 
though, and she carried an olive branch in 
her bill as she walked sedately up to the war- 
like fowls. But something happened. 

Maybe the olive branch in her bill acci- 
dentally tickled the nose of fierce General 
Rooster and his sneeze was taken for a war 
cry. Maybe—I don’t like to think so—but may- 
be Petunia made faces at the Bad Bantam. 
Whatever in two seconds the 
parading warriors were whooping and peck- 
ing, hitting and flapping. The dove-like Pe- 
tunia was right in the middle of the heap, 
and active. 


the cause, 
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Excited parents rushed forward and pulled 
at a leg here and a wing there until ducks 
were separated from chickens and British 
from Americans and Indians. 


Finally I pulled out Petunia, looking bat- 


tered but pleased, and Peterkin, minus one 
eagle wing. As we walked home Peterkin 
said, 


“I like to study history. Aren’t you glad 


you came, Uncle Pete?’ 
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Cover STory 


Well, sir [said the old sea captain] well, 
there we were—just between us two—high and 
dry, and a hungry crew, in the steaming 
jungles of Lalla Paloo. The mate and the 
cabin boy and me, we were all that was left 
of the Hepzibah P., as fine a ship as has put 
to seal 

How we'd escaped that terrible wreck no 
man can say, but we had, by heck! And what’s 
more, we'd made a heroic trek up from the 
beach in the dead of night, without so much 
as a candle light! I won’t say we none of us 
felt a fright—you’d be quakin’, too, son, if 
you'd heard the screams of some of them 
jungle birds and the great apes mutterin’ 
heathen words, and the hungry roars from 
the underbrush, and then, in a sudden jungle 
hush, the pad of paws like feathers on plush, 
comin’ closer and closer still, till you scarce 
could move, ‘cause you’d lost your will, and 
up your spine ran an icy chill. 

Well, there we were, son, like I said, and 
we nearly had give ourselves up for dead— 
all except me, of course! On I led—followed 
that slim trail curvin’ round, till the moon 
came up and the wind went down. Soon from 
ahead came the strangest sound—monkeys 
chatterin’ away like crazy. Then said the 
cabin boy, name of Blazey, “There’s a lion 
followin’ us, kind of lazy.” 
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“Humph,” says I, “then we'll keep on go- 
in’!” "Course we had no way then of knowin’ 
that from all sides our danger was growin’— 
cannibal natives closin’ in, plastered with 
war paint and wicked as sin! 

Now up ahead the trees grew thin and 
opened out on a water hole! What should we 
see there, bless my soul! but a hippopotamus 
fat and old, and chattering monkeys playing 
over him, dancing and diving above and be- 
low him. We laughed till the backs of our 
mouths were showing! Then we looked for 
the trail, but the trail had stopped! Next out 
all the painted cannibals popped! We were 
so surprised that we almost dropped! And 
from just behind came the lion’s bray! 

And how did we get out alive, you say? 


Why, we turned on our heels, son, and 
walked away! 
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NEXT MONTH... 





Vacation is the time for travel, and our 
July issue brings you the first installment of 
the strangest travel story you have ever read 
——Sky Hicu, the tale of a house that flew 
away ... . MARION BARRETT OBERMEYER 
tells you about Boots and his tame pheasant 
... Henry thought camp life was too tame— 
until he saw the bear! RussELL GORDON 
CARTER will tell you all about it in No Fun 
FoR Henry .. . Ever have a pet cow? Read 
Jimmy Hap A HEIFerR, by HELEN Kay... 
Lonc Nose is an unusual folk tale of long- 
ago China ... There’s a photograph story on 
the Bic Trees of the Far West . . . You'll have 
a PaPeR Dott. on Camp CLOTHES. . . SOAPY 
SmitH will ride again—look out for that 
busted cinch, Soapy! 
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By MURIEL WARD 
























How he got there?—Nobody knew! 

Where he came from?—Guess that, too! 
Perhaps in a truck, or escaped from the zoo. 
He had no wings so he never flew. 

But there he was, and that is true. 


Everyone believes it, and so must you! 


Tue BIG sailorman needed oil for the little tug 
that steamed merrily, tied to its dock at New York 
City. The brisk fall breeze caught the puffs of 
gray smoke from the tug’s smokestack and tossed 
them high in the sunlit sky. The sailorman took 
his oil can and strode along the dock to the shed 
where he kept the big drums of oil. The padlock 
grated and groaned as he turned the big key in it. 
The door creaked on its hinges when he pulled 
it open. The sailorman stood there getting used 
to the darkness of the shed so he could see which 
oil drum he needed. 

Suddenly out from the dark shed and right be- 
tween the sailorman’s legs darted an animal. 
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Illustrations by LYND WARD 


‘““Whoopee!”’ the sailorman shouted as he turned 
to see. ‘“Saints preserve us! If it isn’t a fox! And 
what a red beauty, too!” 

The fox, finding himself free in the open, paus- 
ed a few moments on the dock. “Aye, he’s blinded 
by the bright sun, coming from the dark shed,” 
thought the sailorman. “Would that I could catch 
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him!” He grabbed up a gunny sack and moved 
slowly, cautiously, toward the fox. 

But the sly animal dodged when the sailorman 
was Close, and ran lightly toward the street. “Well, 
if that’s the way you want it, old fox, so be it! It’s 
a fine morn for a chase and I'll catch you yet! 
Tally-ho!”’ and off went the sailorman after him. 

Down the street that edged the docks ran the 
fox. After him sprinted the sailorman, waving his 
gunny sack in the air and shouting, ““Tally-ho!”’ 

Soon the fox swerved through a gate and into 
the railroad yards. The sailorman followed right 
after. Men who were unloading refrigerator cars 
into big trucks stopped to see. 

What a commotion! What could it be? 














“Hi! Come and help me. It’s a fox! 
Fine morn for a chase! Tally-ho!”’ shout- 
ed the sailorman as he ran by, the fox 
streaking between the tracks jammed 
with freight cars. 

A truckman jumped down to join the 
sailorman. “Sure, and we'll catch him! 
Tally-ho!” They were off. 

The fox dashed through the far gate 
and rounded the fence of the freight 
yard. Out of sight of his pursuers he 
paused, panting, to rest a moment. 
Soon the sound of heavy footsteps came 
near. The fox ran down the avenue. 

“There he goes! After him! Tally- 
ho!” the sailorman and the truckman 
cried. 

The street cleaner was sweeping the 
avenue. He heard the commotion. What 
could it be? He looked and gasped, 
“Jumping jeepers! A fox! What a chase! 
That's for me! Tally-ho!’’ He waved his 
broom and joined the pursuit. 

Down the avenue they ran, fox in the 
lead, then the sailorman, the truckman, 
and the street-cleaning man. 

Through green lights, red lights, 
what did they care! Horns blared, 
brakes screeched, people screamed, but 





on they raced. The policeman whirled 
himself completely round as he blasted 
his whistle for the stopping sound. They 
didn’t stop and then he thought, “This 
is fun, too good to-miss! ‘Tally-ho!” and 
off he went, panting behind the sailor- 
man, the truckman, and the street-clean- 
ing man. 

The fox was tiring, so to gain time 
for a bit of rest he began to weave in 
and out between parked autos. When 





out of sight he would stop a minute to 
catch his breath. Thus he was sitting on 
the curb when down the sidewalk came 
the mailman. “What do you know! A 
real, live fox! -A gorgeous pelt, that. 
With my leather mailbag I'll get him 
sure!” 

But the fox had other thoughts and 
darted away, and so the postman joined 
the play. He found himself then a part 
of the merry chase. “Tally-ho!”” and 
away they went—the fox, the sailorman, 
the truckman, the street-cleaning man, 
the policeman, and the mailman. 

At the next corner the fox made a 
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sudden, sharp turn. His 
pursuers were caught as 
in a butter churn. They 
swerved so fast the sailor- 
man fell, and the others 
on top of him, all pell- 
mell. ‘The milkman by 
his delivery truck stop- 
ped to see. What a com- 
motion! What could it 
be? 

The sailorman pulled himself free 
and up he jumped. “After him, boys! 
Don’t let him get away. There he is by 
the hydrant. Whoopee! Tally-ho!” 








Who could resist a chase so gay? And 
on such a brisk autumnal day? Not the 
milkman, no, not he! So off he clattered 
with the rest, and be assured he did his 
best. Red fox still was in the lead, and 
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after him the sailorman, the truckman, 

the street-cleaning man, the policeman, 

the mailman, and the milkman. 
‘“Tally-ho!”” was the echoing cry. 





This was the sight that greeted those 
who came from the ferry that early 
morn. For the fox, after making that 
last sharp turn, had run straight down 
the street to the ferry house. When right 
in front of it, the gates flung wide and 
out surged that rushing tide of men and 
women, of workers all, who bustled and 
hurried to their em- 
ployers’ call. Ihhe wom- 
en in front, when they 
saw that sight, threw 
up their hands and 
screamed with all their 
might. But the men 
were challenged by the 
race. They waved their 
morning papers high in 
their hands and loudly 
joined the chase. 

‘“Tally-ho!”’ 
and on they 
sped. 

7, By now the 
fox was in the 
small park be- 
yond the ferry 
house. Under 














benches he darted and dashed as his pur- 
suers milled about. Only one saw the 
trick the sly red fox played, which was to 
lead the men afar, then circle back un- 
seen to his chosen hiding place. ‘This was 
a waste paper can that stood by a tree. 
Into it the red fox jumped and buried 


‘“Tally-ho!”’ was the general cry. 

The S.P.C.A. man carried the tired 
red fox to his truck and put him care- 
fully within. As he drove away the sail- 
orman said, ‘Well, old fox, you gave us 
a merry chase and now you've won. 
Good luck to you and Tally-ho!”’ 

So shouted they all—the | sailor- 


man, the truckman, the street-cleaning 
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Into the trash can the red fox jumped. 


himself beneath the papers. Many look- 
ed and passed that way, but none knew 
where he was, save one. Only one, and 
he from the S.P.C.A. Unnoticed he had 
joined the hunt. When all cried, “Guess 
he’s lost, the chase is done!” this one 
from the S.P.C.A. came forward. 

“You have lost, and the fox has won!”’ 
With heavy leather gloves on both his 
hands he lifted papers from the paper 


can. With a net that was strong and* 


made for that use, he captured the fox 
and raised him high! 
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man, the policeman, the mailman, the 
milkman, and the men from off the 
ferry. They watched the truck with the 
fox inside rumble out of sight. As it 
went it seemed to hum: 
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Where he came from?—Nobody knew! 
Where he went to?—Guess that, too! 
Maybe the woods, maybe the zoo. 

But wherever he is he’s free, that’s true. 
Everyone believes it, and so must you! 
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1 WHAT WERE YOU LOOKING AT LITTLE BEAR? 
VHONEY UP IN THAT TREEi MUST GET IT.“ 
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"DO'NT YOUGET STUNG, LITTLE BEAR?” "casy EX? GUESS I’LL GET IT ToDAyY /” 
"NO! IT'S EASY, MRFOX!’ I'LL GET IT TOMORROW! * . 
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Tue WHOLE family was getting ready 
to leave for the cottage in New Hamp- 
shire where they spent their summers. 
“Then that’s the way we'll do it,” said 
Father to Mother. “You take the plane 
to Boston tomorrow morning, and catch 
the afternoon train to the lake. That 
will give you time to get the cottage 
opened and everything ready while | 
drive up in the car with the children 
and the heavy luggage.” 

“But, Father,”” argued Andy, “why 
can't I go on the plane, too, with Moth- 
er? Gee, I’ve never been in a plane in 
my whole life. Why can’t I go on the 
plane, too?” 

“Because you can just as well go in 
the car. It costs too much to send you 
in the plane just for the fun of it. And 
one more thing—I will not drive all the 
way to New Hampshire again with that 
awful cat in the car.” 

“But, Father,” wailed Anne, who was 
sitting on the floor cuddling the big 
Persian cat, ‘we've got to take Smoky! 
Why can’t he go in the car with us?” 

“Maybe you've forgotten what hap- 
pened last year, but I haven't,” said 
Father grimly. “We stopped for gas in 
Baltimore, and Smoky got out and 
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By MARION HOLLAND 


Illustrated by The Author 


climbed on the filling station roof. It 
took forty minutes to find a ladder and 
get him down again. And in Philadel- 
phia, he jumped out the window and 
ran down the middle of the street in all 
that traflic—and it took two policemen 
and the whole family an hour to round 
him up again. Not to mention the way 
he yowled all the way, and dug that big 
hole in the upholstery—” 

“Yes, | remember,” said Anne has- 
tily. “But he’s a whole year older, now, 
and he'll behave better. Won't you, 
Smoky?” 

Smoky opened one green eye, and 
shut it again. Sharp curved claws crept 
out from an enormous paw and hooked 
quietly into the best rug. 

“Scat!” shouted Father. “Get off that 
rug! I wouldn’t* mind that cat being 
such a complete nuisance,”’ he went on 
in a reasonable tone of voice, “if he 
were the slightest use in the world. But 
what good is he? Won’t eat this, won't 
eat that. Sleeps in the best chair. Won't 
catch mice—why, there are mice in the 
pantry right now, dying peacefully of 
old age—” 

Smoky elevated his superb plume of 
a tail and stalked majestically from the 
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room. “Oh, Father,” cried Anne. “Now 
you've hurt his feelings again!” 

“All right, all right, he can go. But 
not with me. That’s final.” 

“Maybe we could ship him by 
freight,’ suggested Mother mildly. “Of 








By dinner time the cat parachute was finished. 


course, it would take several days—” 

“Smoky would hate that. Couldn’t he 
go on the plane with you?” asked Anne. 

“I don’t know whether planes take 
cats as passengers,” said Mother doubt- 
fully. 

“Call up and see,” urged Andy. 

They cailed up. Yes, the plane would 
take a cat, but not as a passenger. He 
would have to be crated and weighed in, 
and travel with the rest of Mother's lug- 
gage. “Say—why couldn't I go as lug- 
lage, too?’ shouted Andy. “I wouldn't 
cost anything extra. Just crate me and 
stick a sign on, saying, ‘Savage dog, do 
not disturb—’ ” 

“You,” said Father, “can march down 
in the basement, right now, and fix up 
a crate for Smoky. A good strong one.” 

Anne and Andy found a box in the 
basement and bored a few holes in it for 
air and fixed a lid with hinges and a 
latch. ““The lucky dog—cat, I mean,” 
grumbled Andy as he drove the last 
nail. “Getting to ride in a plane—and I 
don’t suppose he'll even have sense 
enough to enjoy it.” 

‘Look, what about Smoky if there 
should be an accident or something?” 
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asked Anne anxiously. “You know how 
it always is in the movies, people jump- 
ing out of planes with parachutes. Are 
there cat parachutes?” 

“Say, that’s an idea. Have we still got 
that big hunk of parachute stuff that 
Uncle Jim brought back from the Pa- 
cific?” 

By dinner time the cat parachute was 
finished. The large, circular piece of 
nylon was attached by strings to a fancy 
leather harness that Smoky had once 
gotten for Christmas but never cared 
much about. Andy wanted to test it on 
the cat, but Smoky took one good look 
at the contraption, dug four sets of 
claws into Andy’s arm, and departed 
rapidly over the back fence. So they 
found a piece of oak in the woodpile 
that weighed about as much as Smoky. 
They fastened the harness around this 
and dropped it out of the attic window. 
At first it fell like a stone, then the 
chute billowed out and the piece of 
wood descended sedately, swaying gent- 
ly from side to side. 

“Let’s not bother Mother and Father 
about this,” said Andy thoughtfully. 
“I'll leave it in the crate for tonight, 
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and we'll put it on him in the morning 
before we start.” 

Next morning, while their parents 
were loading the car for the trip, they 
found a small can of sardines looking 
forlorn and forgotten on the pantry 
shelves. They lured Smoky into the 
basement with this, and quickly buck- 
led on the harness while he was happily 
eating ninety-eight cents’ worth of im- 
ported Norwegian sardines in olive oil. 
The parachute, folded neatly, fitted in- 
to the bottom of the box, and they 
bundled the cat in on it. Andy slammed 
and latched the lid and waited for the 
explosion. But Smoky was full of sar- 
dines, and besides, he had been out all 
night. He curled up and went to sleep. 

He woke up, though, when the crate 
was put in the car. You could tell that 
by the noise coming out of the crate. 
“That cat,” said Father. 

At the airport, there were quite a 
number of people standing around 
where the luggage was being weighed 
in, and they were all interested when 
Smoky’s crate was set on the scales. It 
suddenly rose up in the air an inch or 
two, all by itself, and came down again 
with a crash that jiggled the weights on 
the bar. The noise was really something 
to hear—not exactly a howl, and not ex- 
actly a growl, but something about mid- 
way between the two. And it wasn’t the 
noise, so much as it was the vibration. 
The whole scales quivered. 

“My land,” exclaimed an elderly 
lady, peering over her glasses. “There 
ought to be a law!” 

Smoky’s crate was loaded aboard with 
Mother’s suitcase, and Mother got on 
with the other passengers. Andy, waving 
as the big plane taxied down the run- 
way, could not help feeling that an air- 
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The noise was something to hear. 


plane ride was wasted on a crated cat and 
a lady who, even if she was his mother, 
couldn’t tell a P-39 from a C-54. 

“When do the passengers put on 
their parachutes?” asked Anne, watch- 
ing the plane grow smaller and smaller. 

“Parachutes?” said Father. “Why, 
they don’t bother with parachutes in 
these big passenger planes. They're as 
safe as trains. Safer, maybe.” 

“Oh,” said Anne. “All that work and 
we needn't have bothered. Poor Smoky.” 

“What about Smoky?” asked Father, 
starting the car. 

Anne and Andy looked at each other, 
feeling foolish. ‘“‘Nothing,” they said. 

“That’s fine,” said Father. “I would 
be just as glad to hear nothing about 
that cat for the rest of this trip. When I 
think about the -way he ate the biggest 
fish I caught all last summer— It wasn’t 
so much that I grudged him the fish, but 
he might at least have waited until I had 
taken a picture of it.” 

They found plenty to talk about with- 
out mentioning Smoky again. Late on 
the second day, the car turned into the 
dirt road leading to the cottage, and 
Andy leaned out the window, yelling, “I 
see the lake!” 
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“I see the pier!’’ shouted Anne. 

“I see Mother!”’ shouted Andy. ‘Hi, 
Mother! How was the plane ride?” 

“Did Smoky just hate it?” asked 
Anne, jumping from the car. 

“The plane ride was fine,’ answered 
Mother. ‘““But—oh dear, I hardly know 
how to tell you. Such a day as I had yes- 
terday. The man at the airport office in 
Boston kept talking about whether it 
was our liability or the company’s, and 
there was a reporter who kept asking 
questions and asking questions—why, 
he seemed to think the whole thing was 
funny! And that terrible old lady kept 
saying, ‘I’m going to write to my con- 
gressman.’ It’s a wonder I didn’t miss 
my train!” 

“What is this all about?” demanded 
Father. 

“Smoky,” said Mother. 

“Yes, where is Smoky?” asked Anne, 
looking around. 

“Gone,” said Mother. 

“Gone where?” asked Andy. 


“Oh, dear. Well, sit down and I'll get 
it over with. You see, just before we 
came in at Philadelphia—we stopped at 
Philadelphia and New York on the way 
—anyway, somebody opened the door to 
the little place up front where the hand 
luggage goes—and everything happened 
all at once. Smoky must have gotten out 
of his crate somehow. Andy, are you 
sure you had it fastened properly? Any- 
way, he just shot between the man’s legs 
and came flying down the aisle. Such 
confusion! Everybody dodging and yell- 
ing, but Smoky doubled back into the 
luggage place and the man had him 
cornered against the far door, and then 
—oh dear—”’ 

“And then—what?” demanded Anne 
breathlessly. 

“And then—that door opened, the co- 
pilot it must have been. And Smoky 
simply sailed past him, right up to where 
the pilots sit, and shot out that little 
side window and disappeared into a 
cloud—” 





Smoky came flying down the aisle. 
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“Oh no!” cried Anne. “You don’t 
mean Smoky jumped out the window, 
and he’s—” 

“Well, yes, dear. You know how 
Smoky is—was, I should say.” Anne 


burst into tears. “And the strangest 
thing about it,’’ went on Mother, “was 
that he must have gotten tangled up in 
someone’s scarf, because he was drag- 








Smoky jumped out the window. 


Only it was bigger than a scarf, really, 
more like a nightgown. Though I can’t 
imagine where he would have gotten 
hold of a nightgown, and nobody com- 
plained about missing one—” 

“But that was his parachute!” cried 
Andy excitedly. “Did it open all right?” 
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“His what?’ exclaimed Father and 
Mother. 

“Parachute. We made him one. He 
had it on in the crate.” 

“If you wrapped something around 
Smoky, no wonder he clawed his way 
out of the crate,” said Father severely. 
“He probably thrashed around and got 
so tangled up in it he could hardly 
move. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that,” said 
Mother thoughtfully. ““He was moving, 
all right. I don’t think I ever saw any- 
thing move any faster.” 

“But don’t you see?” cried Andy. 
“Stop crying, Anne. If it opened all 
right, he probably made a perfect four- 
point landing somewhere. All we have 
to do is find out where the plane was 
when he jumped, and go back and get 
him. We can start right now.” 

“We can not,” said Father, in a very 
final sort of voice. “Just make up your 
mind that Smoky is gone. Parachute, in- 
deed. It’s too bad, of course, but that cat 
has just jumped out of one window too 
many.” 

“Oh, poor Smoky,” wailed Anne. 
‘And we can’t even have a funeral.” 

“When we get home again, we'll see 
about getting you another cat. One that 
will eat table scraps and be glad to get 
them. One that will catch mice,” said 
Father. 


AT ABOUT this time, a farmer named 
Paxon in Pennsylvania was saying to 
his son, “Bill, I want you to keep your 
eyes open around the chicken house. 
Something is after those baby chicks. 
There were four missing today, and I 
found tracks in the mud near the water 


pan. 
‘Tracks? Gee, what kind of tracks?” 
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“Well, that’s the funny thing about 
it. Big tracks. Bobcat, I’d say, but I 
never heard of any bobcats around 
here.” 

“Bobcat? Golly!” Bill raced down to 
the chicken house. There were the 
tracks, all right, and they certainly 
looked enormous. When he returned to 
the house, he had something in his 
hand. “Look, Dad, what I found stuck 
‘on a nail by the chicken house door. 
Like a piece off a handkerchief, or some- 
thing. Maybe it was a tramp that took 
the chicks.” 

His father scrutinized the piece of 
cloth and shook his head. “A tramp 
would go for frying chickens—or old 
hens. But I never heard of a bobcat 
carrying a silk pocket handkerchief. Ask 
your mother if this could have torn off 
something of hers.” 

Mrs. Paxon ran her fingers over the 
scrap. “Why, this is real fine material. 
I haven't got anything like this, and if 
I had, I wouldn't be wearing it around 
the chicken house.” 

“Say!” cried Bill. “We got a fine first- 
class mystery to solve!” 

“Fine or not,’’ grumbled his father, 
“if any more chicks turn up missing, I’m 
going to solve it with a shotgun.” 

The next day there were more chicks 
gone, and fresh tracks. “It’s a bobcat, 
all right,” said Mr. Paxon, loading his 
shotgun. But that afternoon, Bill dashed 
in from the pasture with another and 
much larger piece of cloth. “Found it 
caught in that mess of _ blackberry 
bushes,” he explained. ‘“Looks like your 
bobcat is a mighty fancy feller.” His 
father scratched his head. But his moth- 
er took the piece of material, exclaim- 
ing, “Why, that will make a real nice 
handkerchief. I'll just square it off and 
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put a little hem on it. Find me a bigger 
piece, son, and I'll have a new Sunday 
dress.” 

The next morning there were more 
chicks missing, and that night some- 
thing tipped over a can of pig scraps on 
the back porch. It rolled down the steps 
with a clatter that woke Mr. Paxon. He 
jumped to the window, and stared out 
across the moonlit farmyard. “Well, I'll 
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The noise woke Mr. Paxon. 


be dad-blamed,” he muttered in a shak- 
en voice. 

“What is it? The bobcat?” asked his 
wife sleepily. 

‘Blamed if I know,” he replied. “But 
I'd be willing to go into court and swear 
it’s got a white tail over a yard long!” 


~ 
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The next morning Bill hurried 
through his morning chores. He intend- 
ed to take his dog and go bobcat hunt- 
ing. He dumped wood into the box by 
the kitchen stove, and piled old news- 


“Here kitty, kitty, kitty. Come puss, 
puss.”” He thought he heard a rustle un- 
der the tangle of blackberry bushes 
where he had found the second piece of 





papers beside it. A headline 
over a little item at the bot- // 
tom of a column caught his 

eye. “Cat Leaps From Plane”’ 
he read. While he was read- 





mysterious cloth. Of course, it might be 

rabbits. Or the wind. But 
he sat down close to the 
bushes and laid the piece of 
fish on the ground beside 


him. He kept very quiet, ex- 


ing the short story under the | LADY WHISKERS _ | cept to go on calling gently, 
headline, a plane zoomed By Aileen Fisher “Kitty—kitty—kitty—" 

overhead, already losing al- Al Ihe stealthy rustle in the 
titude for its stop at Phila- ady cat, bushes commenced again. 
lelphia. Day in and d ae oe Soon Bill could make 

delphia. Day in and day out, a lady mouse, oon Bill could make out 
as regular as clockwork, the and bunny two glowing eyes. Inch by 
big passenger planes swept all have inch, an enormous cat work- 
over the farm; even the WHISKERS, ed his way out. A couple of 


chickens hardly bothered to 
look at them any more. Bill 
ran to the door and watched 
the plane out of sight. Then 
he reread the piece in the @ 
paper. He looked at the date 
on it, then tore it out and put 
it in his pocket. 





which, | think, 
for lady-things 
is funny! 





times Bill thought he was 
stuck on something, but he 
pulled himself free. As soon 
as he could reach the fish, 
he began eating hungrily. 
Bill reached out and touch- 
ed him. He growled, but 





went right on eating. 





“Why not?” he argued with himself. 
Anyway, he could find out, maybe— 
quietly, without getting laughed at. 
“Think I'll go bobcat hunting, Dad,” 
he announced. “What’ll you give me if 
I catch it for you?” 

“If it isa bobcat,” replied his father 
cautiously, “there might be a bounty on 
it. But go easy—better take the dog with 
you.” 

Bill did not answer. The dog was the 
last thing he wanted to take along, now. 
He made a quiet visit to the pantry and 
set off, with a large hunk of cold fried 
fish in his pocket. ‘ 

It was a strange bobcat hunt. Bill 
walked back and forth across the pas- 
ture, calling in a soft, coaxing voice, 
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“Poor puss, nice kitty,” said Bill, 
stroking the long fur. It was all matted 
with mud and burrs. “Why, kitty,” he 
exclaimed. “You're all tangled up in 
something.” With his pocket knife he cut 
the cat free. Then he held up the tangle 
of dirty strings and shredded cloth and 
whistled. ‘‘So that’s where the stuff came 
from. Cat, did you parachute out of that 
plane?” 

“Prrraow,” said the cat, licking the 
last of the fish flavor off its chops. 

Bill’s hands parted the fur over the 
harness. “Smoky,” he read on the little 
metal plate. ‘“Well, come along, Smoky.” 
The big cat allowed himself to be 
picked up and carried. “Mother! Dad!” 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A ZEBRAS DISGUISE 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


If you were making a list of wild ani- 
mals that wear disguises, you might 
write down weasel and snowshoe rabbit, 
because both are brown like the forest 
floor in summer and white like the snow 
in winter. They are disguised and hard 
to see. But would you put a zebra in the 
list? His sharp black and white stripes 
stand out like the warning bars at rail- 
road crossings. 

But the zebra is disguised for all that. 
He is disguised from his two most 
dangerous enemies, the leopard and the 
lion. Down at the water hole these big 
cats hide, hoping to catch a thirsty zebra 
for supper. But cats cannot see colors. 
They cannot tell if the tall grasses all 
around the water are brown or green. 
All they see is the shape, not the color 
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of the things, as in a movie without 
technicolor. So the zebra, instead of be- 
ing brown or green, or both, wears a 
coat of stripes that looks like the light 
on the grasses and the tall shadows all 
between them. Thus, since his enemies 
are color blind, a zebra is very well dis- 
guised indeed. 


. “Rings on nose and 
. legs lite ripples 
ia. the water 
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A silly old lady named Jane 

Always watered her plants in the rain, 
She said, “As a sample 

| hope this is ample 

To prove that | haven’t much brain.” 


Beth Walker 











SMOKY 
(Continued from page 16) 


shouted Bill, running back to the house. 
“Come and see your chicken thief! And 
you're wrong about bobcats, Dad—they 
do carry silk pocket handkerchiefs!” 
“Oh, the poor thing,” cried his moth- 
er. “I wonder if he’s hungry.” 
“Hungry!” retorted her husband. 
“Hungry? With all those chickens in 
him? Not to mention whatever he got 
out of the pig bucket!” 
“But where did he come from?” 
asked Mrs. Paxon. “Why, he’s a beauty!” 
Bill showed them the clipping, and 
what was left of the parachute. “It 
doesn’t say anything about a_para- 
chute,’”’ he admitted, “but look, it says, 
‘Valuable Persian cat, property of—’ 
Gosh, there wouldn’t be two of them!”’ 
His mother said, “‘It gives the address. 
Why don’t you write to the people? 
Maybe there’s a reward.” 
“That’s right,” laughed Bill. “A 
bounty on bobcats! Shall I write, Dad?”’ 
“Never mind the bounty,” said his 
father. ‘““But somebody ought to pay for 
all those chickens. Go ahead and write.”’ 
When the letter arrived in New 
Hampshire, Andy shouted, “I told you 
so!” and Anne was so happy that she 
burst into tears all over again. 


é 
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“IT suppose it really is Smoky,” said 
Mother cautiously. 

“I’m afraid so,” said Father. “The let- 
ter describes the harness and every- 
thing. But what are we going to do 
about it?” 

There was quite a long pause, and 
Mother said gently, “I’m afraid the only 
thing to do is to drive down, and thank 
the people, and bring Smoky back.” 

‘That cat,’ said Father, but in a de- 
feated tone of voice. 

The day Smoky arrived home, Anne 
and Andy washed and brushed and fed 
and petted him within an inch of his 
life. ““That cat,” said Father to Mother 
as they were going to bed. “But appar- 
ently he had to forage for himself while 
he was gone. He must have learned to 
catch mice. That’s something, anyway.” 

In the dark living room of the cot- 
tage, Smoky stalked over to the largest 
chair. He sharpened his claws on it for 
a while, then he leaped lightly onto the 
seat. He kneaded a hollow place in the 
cushion, turning around and around, 
and settled down with a rhythmical 
purring. After a while, a very small 
mouse crept in from the kitchen. It 
paused in the middle of the floor. 
Smoky opened one green eye and 
looked at it. Then he closed the eye and 
settled down more comfortably into the 
curve of his fluffy tail. 

Smoky was home again. 
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DAVID Livingstone woke up with a 


horrible shiver curling down his spine. 
For a moment he lay on his narrow cot, 
wondering what had startled him out 
of sleep. 

He had been dreaming of his home 
in Scotland. ‘Three years ago, in 1840, 
he had left it to serve as a missionary 
doctor in Africa. At that time no white 
men had ever gone into the central part 
of that mysterious land. Since then, 
Livingstone had traveled hundreds of 
miles plains, hills and 
through desert. Lately he had decided 
to settle down in a native village called 
Mabotsa. Here, amid a friendly tribe, 
he meant to stay and teach the Negro 
savages. 


across over 


Propping himself up on his cot, the 
young Scotchman pulled aside the mos- 
quito netting and looked out. The lit- 
tle hut which he and his helpers were 
finishing had no door as yet. The open- 
ing was gray with dawn. A parrot’s 
harsh screech, the wail of a child in a 
near-by hut, and the dry rattle of a 
lizard scuttling over the ground pricked 
the stillness. 

Then! A roar split the silence. It was 
so loud and ferocious that David’s heart 
gave a bound. Lions again! This was the 
third night.the beasts had come to the 
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village. ‘'wice they had leaped into the 
cow pens and killed three cows. 

David felt terror stir the sleeping vil- 
lage. Cattle bellowed piteously. Shouts 
and cries filled the air. Lights flickered 
in the huts. And all at once at the edges 
of the settlement two bonfires sent up 
tongues of flame to lick the blackness. 

Through the doorway of the hut a 
dark figure strode to Livingstone’s bed- 
side. “Doctor?” a soft voice said in Eng- 
lish. 

“Yes, Mebalwe,” replied David. “I’m 
glad they had the fires ready. The 
flames will chase the beasts away.” 

“Doctor,” went on the voice, “today 
you make warriors of tribe go hunt. 
Only cowards let lions come to village.” 

It was getting light now, and David 
could see on the black face an expres- 
sion of utter scorn. Quickly he swung 
his legs over the side of the cot and 
faced his visitor. 

‘The men of this tribe are not cow- 
ards, Mebalwe,” said he. “Remember 
what the chief and the medicine man 
told us. They think enemies have sent 
the lions by witchcraft and that it is no 
use to hunt them.” 
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“That foolish talk!” protested his 
friend. 

“Of course it is, Mebalwe. But re- 
member that you have been to the mis- 
sion school in South Africa. You are a 
Christian and know better than to be- 
lieve in witches. That is the reason you 
came with me to start this mission. We 
must help these poor, ignorant people. 


He had cured their aches, set broken 
bones, helped mend their wagons, and 
taught the young men to shoot, and, he 
talked to them every night about a God 
of love. He had learned the African lan- 
guage and followed the customs of the 
tribe with great politeness. This man 
could not be sent out alone against 
witches in lion form! 





“Make a circle around the hill!” shouted Livingstone. 


And we will. Today we'll lead a hunt 
against the lions.” 

“Not you, doctor! I go. You make 
warriors go. You not risk precious life!” 

Livingstone smiled affectionately up 
at the tall Negro. “I'll certainly take 
the same risk you and the others do. 
We must give the tribesmen courage.” 

It took some time for the missionary 
to persuade the chief to order his men 
out on the lion hunt. But when he 
heard that Livingstone himself was: 
ready to go, the chief could not refuse. 
Every human being in the tribe looked 
upon the white man as a kind of god. 
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Late in the morning a party of a 
dozen men started out. David and Me- 
balwe had the only two guns. The 
tribesmen carried spears. 

Livingstone praised the men. “If we 
kill even one lion,” said he in a cheer- 
ful tone, “the rest of the pack will go 
away. I know this. A great hunter from 
my home land was with me in lion 
country.” 

Before the party had walked two 
miles in the hot sun, a shout came from 
one of the tribesmen. His spear pointed 
upward. There, among the trees on a 
hill, could be seen the coats and wav- 
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ing tails of the lions. Instantly David 
planned the attack. 

‘Make a circle around the hill!’’ he 
said. “Close in slowly. As the animals 
try to break through, throw your spears. 
Mebalwe and I will stay below in the 
meadow ready to shoot. Between us 
we'll get our kill.” 

No sooner had the warriors formed 


Once more the men moved forward. 
David saw two lions between the trees, 
but did not shoot for fear of hitting one 
of the hunters. A second time the lions 
made a break and bounded away. Not 
a man lifted his spear to strike. 

‘“Cowards!”” muttered Mebalwe an- 
grily. “Three lions could be dead now.” 

David grinned. “They fear witch- 





“Throw your spears! Be of strong heart, warriors!” 


the circle than Mebalwe cried out, 
“Lion there!”’ 

Just at the edge of the trees a huge 
lion was sitting on a piece of rock. 
David lifted his gun. But before he 
could take aim Mebalwe fired. The ball 
struck the rock, not the lion. In fury 
the animal bit and tore at the rock. 
Then, with a great leap, he bounded 
away into the brush. In fright the 
Negros broke the circle and ran to- 
ward Livingstone. 

“Start again!” commanded David. 
“Form your circle. Throw your spears! 
Be of strong heart, warriors!” 
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craft too much. They won’t try to kill 
the lions. I suppose it’s no use. Let us 
return to the village.” 

As they started to walk back, David 
suddenly thought of the Ninety-first 
Psalm which he had just translated into 
the African language. He said to him- 
self, “Tonight I'll read them the verses, 
‘Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder. The young lion and the serpent 
shalt thou trample under foot.’’’ He 
chuckled softly at the way the psalm fit- 
ted the case. 

The next instant he was not laughing. 
Just ahead was a lion crouching on a 
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rock behind a little bush. Up came 
David's gun to his shoulder. He took 
careful aim and fired both barrels 
straight into the animal’s body. 

Cries from the warriors came from 
behind. “He is shot! He is shot!” 

David saw the lion’s tail rise high in 
rage. Behind him came running feet. In 
another instant the tribesmen would 
have rushed toward the wounded beast. 
“Wait! Wait!” he shouted. “I'll load 
and fire again.” 

As fast as he could, David loaded his 
old-fashioned gun and rammed the bul- 
lets down. As he finished he heard Me- 
balwe scream with fear. He looked up. 
A great tawny form was in mid-air. The 
lion was springing straight at David. A 
tremendous weight struck his shoulder. 
Claws tore his flesh. Down he went, 
with the lion on top. Growling fiercely, 
the lion shook Livingstone as a dog 
shakes a rat. 

Suddenly David felt dreaminess come 
over him. He was not afraid. He felt 
no pain. As if he were an onlooker, he 
noted all that was happening. Hot 
breath was on his cheek. The strong 
smell of animal hair choked him. What 
a huge creature a lion is, he thought. 
Then a sharp feeling of discomfort 
struck through David’s numb state. The 
lion’s heavy paw was on the back of his 
head. 

With a mighty effort, he wrenched 
his head away and looked straight up 
into that fierce face. Yellow eyes, 
streaked red with fury, were fixed on 
something in the distance. David turned 
his glance in the same direction. There 
was the faithful Mebalwe aiming his gun 
at the lion. At the sound of the gun the 
lion sprang forward, but David hardly 
felt relief. Helplessly he saw the lion 
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clamp his teeth into Mebalwe’s thigh. 

Now another figure was on the scene. 
A tribesman was lifting his spear to 
strike the maddened beast. In a flash 
the lion turned from Mebalwe and with 





The lion was springing straight at David. 


a roar struck a blow of his paw at the 
tribesman’s shoulder. David saw the 
man reel. But before the tribesman 
touched the ground, the lion himself 
toppled over. Motionless on the bend- 
ing grass, the huge animal lay dead. 

“At last!” said David aloud, “My 
shots have taken effect.” 

Now several frightened black faces 
bent over him. Voices asked, ‘“White 
chief, you live?” 

“I live,” replied David calmly. “Make 
a bed of long branches. Lift me on it 
and carry me back to the village. Do the 
same for Mebalwe and your warrior.” 

He closed his eyes sleepily. Something 
was dripping down the sleeve of his 
woolen plaid jacket. It was blood. How 
badly was he hurt, he wondered? He 
would tell the savages what to do for 
him. Lucky for him he was a doctor! 
Dreamily he saw that half the tribe was 
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coming out to meet the hunting party. 

Presently David found himself on his 
To an anxious face above him 
he said, “Go to my stores. Get coffee 
and make me a cup.” 

After he had gulped the hot liquid, 
he began giving orders to the men 
crowding his hut. First he told them 
exactly what to do for Mebalwe and the 


own cot. 


other wounded native. Then he had his 
own jacket and shirt stripped off. Care- 
fully the doctor took stock of the dam- 
age. Ihe bone in the upper part of his 
arm was crunched into splinters, and 
he found eleven tooth wounds in the 
flesh. 

The Negros, flying about to bring 
hot water, bandages, and lotions, kept 
saying, “White chief, 

“Not I!” said Livingstone stoutly. “I 
have much work to do.” 


do not die!”’ 


He was as good as his word. David 
Livingstone lived thirty years longer 
and became one of the foremost explor- 
ers in the world. In spite of the fact that 
he had a false joint set into the crushed 
arm, he was able to stand ceaseless hard- 
ship. He walked 29,000 miles around 
Central Africa. He 
mountains, 


discovered lakes, 
and a marvelous 
waterfall which he named for Queen 
Victoria. He opened trails to the sea. 

The tribesmen called the explorer 
‘The Wise One” and said he was with- 
out fear. Nevertheless, David was afraid 
once, but not in Africa. 

On his first trip back to England he 
was amazed to find himself famous. The 
reports of his discoveries and his maps 
of Central Africa had been published 
by the Royal Geographical Society 
London. English newspapers had print- 
ed accounts of his two-thousand-mile 
walk from the Atlantic coast to the In- 


rivers, 
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dian Ocean. As soon as the explorer 
he was beset with scientists, 
geographers, newspaper men, publish- 
ers, and religious groups. He had to 
give out interviews, make speeches, at- 
tend big dinners. It all seemed to him 
very tiring and unnecessary. 


landed, 


The climax came one afternoon. He 
was hurrying to an appointment and 
jumped out of his cab the moment it 
stopped. Over the noise of the busy 
a shrill voice cried, ‘““There’s 
David Livingstone, the African explor- 
er!’ In a moment he was surrounded 
by a crowd. Men hurled questions at 
him and wanted to shake his hand. 


street, 


Women pressed forward with note- 
books asking him to sign his name. 

David looked wildly around. After 
sixteen years in the deep silence of the 
wilderness, these shouting, pushing peo- 
ple made him feel like a trapped ani- 
mal. Ducking under the arm of a tall 
man, he bolted through the crowd into 
the nearest building. 

When his wife heard about this, she 
laughed merrily. “David Livingstone!”’ 
“You who faced fierce wild 
African warriors and looked a lion in 
the eyes, turned and ran from a London 
crowd!”’ 


jer™ 


she cried. 













The pom in the water has ogg Yy y eyes 
And a mouth that is much too wide, 
But I wouldn’t think of telling him so— 
For even a frog has pride! 


Marion K. Seavey 
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Now in the days of Solomon’s might 
and glory, the Queen of Sheba heard 
of his fame and came from her king- 
dom beyond Egypt to put questions to 
him. 

Their meeting was like the meeting 
of the sun.and the moon; she was as 
beautiful as he was handsome. All about 
him stood youths chosen for their come- 
liness, and about her were gathered 
maidens like stars shining in a cloudless 
sky. His crown blinded the eyes, and 
hers bewildered the mind. When the 
king arose from his throne to greet her, 
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the attendants stood still with admira- 
tion, and when the queen mounted the 
steps to sit beside him, her grace was 
such that a sigh of wonder rose from 
the throng. 

Then before the eyes of the wise Solo- 
mon the queen had displayed the 
treasures of her kingdom. Partly by art 
and partly by magic, her workmen had 
made things such as had never been 
seen before—a golden bird which could 
fly and speak, and animals so real that 
the mind could not believe that they 
were made by human hands. 

Then, as the wise King Solomon 
gazed upon these things with admira- 
tion, the queen ordered her attendants 
to bring in two vases of flowers and to 
stand them at the foot of the throne. 

“O Solomon, wisest of living men,” 
said the queen, “I am but a woman and 
ruler of a weak little kingdom, unwor- 
thy of the thought of one so great as 
thou. So, only to amuse thee, and to 
make thee smile, I have ordered these 
playthings to be made for thee. Here, 
now, are two bouquets: one bouquet is 
made from living flowers and one is but 
a copy, which my craftsmen have 
fashioned of enamels and _ jewels. 
Stretch forth thy hand of wisdom, O 
Solomon the Wise, and say which is 
which.” 
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Then the Queen of Sheba looked 
meekly at Solomon, but he knew well 
enough that this was no sport, but a test 
of his wisdom and that if he failed, the 
world would ring with laughter and his 
glory would be lost to him. 

But he smiled courteously at the 
queen and thanked her for her gifts. 
Then he turned his eyes upon the flow- 
ers. No words can tell you of the beauty 
of those blossoms. ‘There were the lilies 
which he loved, and roses, and sweet- 
smelling jasmine, all with their leaves. 
At first he looked for perfections, but 
lo, dew seemed to tremble upon the 
petals of both bouquets and he could 
not choose between them. 

Then Solomon, the great king and 
wisest of men, searched for imperfec- 
tions, and at last he saw one wilted leaf, 
and he raised his head and was about 
to stretch forth his hand, when his eye, 
glancing at the other flowers, saw 
among them also one wilted leaf. 

Then, having found no aid in per- 
fections or in imperfections, the king 
sat in silence, and the queen’s silence 
was equal to his, and to all their at- 
tendants’. And it was a day of late 
spring, and beyond the curtains drawn 
between the pillars of his courtyard 
Solomon, the great king, heard the bees 
in his gardens, and suddenly he smiled. 








“Draw open the curtains there,” he 
said to one of his attendants. 

And when the curtains were drawn 
open, he waited and the queen and all 
the court waited with him. 

And after a while, a bee entered and 
flew toward the throne and the flowers 
before it. And Solomon, the great king, 
smiled in his beard, for the bee had no 
hesitation. The bee was not deceived 
by beautiful workmanship, by jewels, 
or by enamels. Straight as an arrow, the 
creature flew to its flower, and Solomon 
turned to the queen and raised his hand 
to point to the true bouquet. 

Now if you think that the Queen of 
Sheba respected Solomon, the wise king, 
less because he had been forced to call 
in a bee to instruct him, you are wrong. 
She, too, was wise and she saw that the 
great king understood the universe and 
knew to whom to go for instruction, if 
only to a bee. And this time she bowed 
her head before him, not in mockery, 
and gave him the treasure which she 
had brought with her. 
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Sailors the world over know and dread the 
shoals off Ocracoke and Hatteras Islands, 
where hurricanes blow and the wrecked 
skeletons of ships whiten and bleach on the 
long, sandy beaches. No spot in America has 
seen as much violence from wind, wave, and 
man himself, as these sandy ridges thirty 


miles off the coast of North Carolina. 


In the days of sailing ships, pirates helped 
to make these islands a place of terror and 
disaster and, during World War II, enemy 
submarines lurked near by. 

Ocracoke itself has a continuously dra- 
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matic history. Now it is lonely and barren 
except for a scrubby growth of palmetto and 
a few gnarled live oaks. Fishermen’s cottages 
huddle among the dunes, their only tie with 
the mainland a weekly mail boat. Wild ponies 
graze in the marshes and make excellent 
mounts for the island children when caught 
and tamed at the yearly round-up. Landmark 
of the island is the lighthouse, oldest in con- 
tinuous service in America. 

In the early days, Ocracoke was heavily 
wooded and made an ideal lurking place for 
pirates. The most famous of all was Edward 
Teach, called Blackbeard because of his 
great, bushy beard, which he wore braided 
into eight long ropes tied with fancy ribbon. 
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Ss cargo of circus animals from Charleston to 
~~ = New York. The only animal to escape was a 




















His ship, the Queen Anne’s Revenge, was 
the curse of the sea, until Captain Robert 
Maynard of Virginia cornered the bloody 
rascal in the curve of a sandy hook, now 
called Pirate’s Hole. The brave Virginians 
swarmed aboard the pirates’ vessel and fought 
it out with them, sword against sword. Cap- 
tain Maynard singled out Blackbeard and, 
after a hard-fought duel, slashed off the head 
of the cruel pirate. That was the end of 
Blackbeard, but people on Ocracoke still 
digging for Blackbeard’s gold. 

Stories of wrecks compete with those of 
pirates on Ocracoke—the beaches are strewn 
with the bleaching bones of wrecked ships. 
Here is the Flying Cloud, which carried a 
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The Wild Ponies of Ocracoke 


hippopotamus, which appeared out of the 


ym HATTERAS fog on a stormy, misty morning to astonish a 
Ss emake frightened fisherman. Another strange ship- 
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wreck was a boatload of bananas from South 
America. 

Five miles up the shore, is the wreck of the 
Carol A. Deering, most famous of them all. 
This is one of the unsolved mysteries of the 
sea. On a calm and sunny day in the year 
1902, islanders looking out to sea noticed a 
ship that was behaving in a very peculiar 
manner. Although all sails were set, she seem- 
ed to be drifting aimlessly, as if no one steer- 
ed her. At last she struck the dreaded Dia- 
mond Shoals. 

Coast-guardsmen climbed aboard and 
found her deserted. A fire was still burning 
in the galley-stove and food was still hot, but 
a large gray cat was the only living creature 
found aboard. The vessel was in perfect order, 
with no sign of a struggle. What had become 
of the captain and crew? The question has 
never been answered. 
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Janet was puzzled by the way Bill act- 
ed when she handed him the twenty- 
dollar bill to change. “Who gave you 
this?” he whispered again. 

Unconsciously she lowered her voice, 
too. “Mrs. Stoker asked me to get it 
changed.” 

“Where did she get it?” 

“Out of her pocketbook. It was all 
the money she had and she wanted to 
buy us some popcorn. So she asked me 
to get some change.” 

Now Bill looked puzzled. Janet asked, 
‘““What’s wrong with changing a bill? 
I've done it for her lots of times.” 

“Always a twenty?” Bill asked quick- 
ly. 

Janet nodded. “It’s funny about that. 
No matter how much change I bring 
back, the next time she sends me on an 
errand, she always hands me a twenty- 
dollar bill. Once she gave me one for 
my very own self. I told her I didn’t 
want any pay for doing her errands— 
that I liked doing things for her. She 
said she liked doing things for me, too, 
and that’s why she was giving me some 
money to buy anything I wanted.” 

“What did your mother and dad say 
about it?” 

Janet hung her head. 
them. Mrs. Stoker said she would get in 
trouble if’ people knew she had paid 
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PART Four 


“I didn’t tell 





such high wages to an errand girl. So I 
had to promise her I wouldn't tell any- 
body.” The girl brightened. “But I was 
going to tell you, Bill. The other eve- 
ning when I saw you. But you would 
hardly speak to me.” 

“I had things on my mind then,” said 
Bill. Now, suddenly, he realized that 
another of his worries was over. He 
took a long, deep breath, and let it out 
with a happy “Wheee!”’ He exclaimed, 
“Gosh, Janet, but I’m glad your father 
won't have to go to jail!” 

Janet stared. She was more puzzled 
than ever by Bill’s actions. But she was 
a trustworthy girl. She had been sent on 
an errand, and her first thought was her 
duty. “Mrs. Stoker wants her money 
changed,” she reminded Bill. 

“Tell her I won’t change it because 
it isn’t any good,” said Bill. 

Surely Mrs. Stoker must have been 
watching Janet’s delay at the cash regis- 
ter, for now she came charging toward 
the counter. She was joined on the way 
by her son, fresh from the dressing 
room, with a sullen look on his red face. 

‘“What’s the matter, Janet dear?” 
Mrs. Stoker asked. 

‘He says the money isn’t any good. 
Of all silly things!” Janet said. While 
she was speaking, Bill felt the money 
snatched out of his hand. He looked up 
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to see Mrs. Stoker tucking it into her 
purse. She was saying, “Come along, 
children. We'll go somewhere else and 
spend our money.” 

“No wonder he says it isn’t good,” 
Howland sneered. “He wants to get me 
out of here. He knows he didn’t win. He 
never touched the wall at the finish.” 

“I did so!’ Bill was mad all over 
again. He shouted, “I dare you to get 
in the pool right now and race me again. 
Why, this time I'll beat you so bad—”’ 

“Double dare you, Stinker!’” The 
neighborhood gang had come to their 
old friend’s support. 

But Mrs. Stoker had got between 
Howland and the others and was shoo- 
ing her son out of the place. Janet 
looked around helplessly, then followed 
them. She didn’t know what else to do. 
She had told her mother that she would 
come home with Mrs. Stoker. 

Bill’s parents took the rest of the chil- 
dren home later. They stopped for 
chocolate sodas to celebrate Bill’s vic- 
tory. It was very late by the time he got 
to bed. He lay down in great content- 
ment, telling himself that he must go to 
the bank the first thing in the morning. 
Now, he could tell Mr. Alexander 


where the counterfeit money had come 
from. 
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Tue Story So Far: Bill Williams had 
had a complicated vacation. He was try- 
ing to save $100 by working at Uncle 
Mike’s pool. Then Mr. Alexander would 
let him open the bank vault and ride in 
an armored car. But how would he pay 
for his new sport coat? He had beaten 
Howland Stoker—the Howling Stinker— 
in the 50-yard free-style. He was after some 
counterfeiters. And now—what was Janet 
doing with that counterfeit twenty? 





Bill was awakened early by the sound 
of a truck in front of the house. Look- 
ing out the window, he discovered a 
moving van backing into Stokers’ drive- 
way. At first he was still too full of sleep 
to understand what that meant. Sud- 
denly he realized that the Stokers were 
moving away. They hadn't been plan- 
ning to move, he knew. Day before yes- 
terday Howland had talked about com- 
ing back from camp at the end of the 
summer. And here they were, leaving 
without even saying good-by. 

It could mean only one thing. Mrs. 
Stoker had been frightened when he, 
Bill, said the money wasn’t good. She 
was trying to get away. 

For a moment Bill was tempted to 
let her go. But then, he remembered 
how Mr. Alexander had said that the 
Secret Service was trying to catch the 
counterfeiters. Bill reminded himself 
that he was practically a Secret Service 
man, too. He had to report Mrs. Stoker. 

So, while the rest of his family still 
slept, he tiptoed down to the telephone 
and called the bank. After he had rung 
the number he realized that the presi- 
dent wouldn’t be in his office so early. 
However, his call was answered by a 
faraway voice which claimed to be the 
janitor. The voice gave Bill the presi- 
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dent’s home number and soon the boy 
was talking to a very sleepy banker. 

“Mr. Alexander? Well, this is Bill.” 

“Who?” 

“Bill Williams—the boy who is help- 
ing you track down the counterfeiters.” 

“Unh.” 

“You know—I brought you that bad 
twenty-dollar bill we took in at Sunny- 
side Pool the other day. Remember?” 

“Sunnyside. Oh, yes,” the banker 
mumbled. 

“Well, I’ve found the counterfeiters 
and they're moving away this very min- 
ute!”’ Bill was shouting, partly from ex- 
citement and partly to make the banker 
wake up. 

‘““What’s that?” Mr. Alexander sound- 
ed wide-awake now. Bill told him what 
Mrs. Stoker had done at Sunnyside the 
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“T’ve found the counterfeiters!” 
night before. He told about Janet and 
the other bills she had sent to have 
changed. He finished breathlessly, “And 
now the Stokers are sneaking out of 
town. Their furniture is being loaded 
in a moving wagon right this minute.” 
“You're sure these people are the 
counterfeiters?” the banker asked. 
Once again Bill named all the facts 
he had uncovered. He added, “I don’t 
know if they make the money, but I am 
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positive that they have something to do 
with it.” 

“I'll get in touch with the Secret 
Service immediately. What’s the address 
up there?” 

“My address is 809 Clinton Avenue. 
The counterfeit people live right across 
the street from me.” 

‘“O—o—kay,” Mr. Alexander said 
slowly, as if he were writing down the 
address. ‘““And you say their name is—’”’ 

“Stoker,”’ Bill put in. “And tell the 
Secret Service men to hurry—” he 
screwed his head around so he could 
see out the window, ““—the movers have 
the living-room stuff out already.” 

At that moment Mrs. Williams came 
downstairs, so surprised to find her 
neighbors were moving that she forgot 
to ask her son about his phone conver- 
sation. ‘“‘Hurry and get dressed,’’ she 
said. ‘Run over and ask the Stokers to 
have breakfast with us. She'll have a 
terrible time trying to get a meal there, 
with movers going in and out.” 

But when Bill went across the street, 
he was told that Mrs. Stoker had already 
left. “She and the boy went away in a 
cab just as we pulled up,” one of the 
movers said. 

“She was taking Howland to the sta- 
tion, I guess. He’s going to camp. I'll 
wait till she comes back,” Bill said. 

“If he was just going to camp, he sure 
was takin’ a lot of clothes. They must 
have had "bout six suitcases, didn’t they, 
Si?” the moving man addressed his part- 
ner. 

Si said, “I don’t think she is coming 
back. She told us that somebody from 
the rental agency will come and lock up 
after us.” 

The third mover had something to 
say. “Ihe mister’s still here. He’s down 
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in the basement now, packing up some 
stuff.” 

This was a surprise. Bill wished he 
could get a look at the “stuff” Mr. Sto- 
ker was packing. He was sure there 
would be a small printing press and bot- 
tles of inks and acids and other things 
which Mr. Alexander had told him that 
counterfeiters use. “I guess I'll go down 
and see him,” Bill said to the moving 
men as he started toward the basement. 

“I guess you won't.” The men 
laughed. Si said, “We had our orders to 
stay out and keep everybody else out.” 

“He did say, though, that he’d see 
anybody who came from the rental 
agency,” another of the men said. 

“I guess that don’t mean you, bud- 
dy,” said Si. 

Bill was thinking. “You'll have to 
bring his stuff up for him after he gets 
it packed, won’t you?” he asked. 

“He said he’d handle it himself. Go- 
ing to take it in the car with him. This 
stuff—” Si waved his hand at the furni- 
ture, “—is going to be stored in our 
warehouse.” 

These were facts which the Secret 
Service should know, Bill thought. He 
went home and got Mr. Alexander on 
the phone again. Excitedly he reported 
what he had just heard. ‘““Tell those gov- 
ernment men to hurry,” he added. “In 


case they don’t get here before Mr. Sto- 
ker leaves, tell them his license number 
is 1'D953.” Bill had taken a look in Sto- 
kers’ garage to make sure. “Maybe they 
can catch him on the road.” 

“You've thought of everything,” Mr. 
Alexander praised the boy. “If we catch 
this gang, most of the credit should go 
to you.” 

“We haven't caught ’em yet,” Bill 
said. 

‘Who in the world are you talking 
to? And what are you so worked up 
about?” Bill's father, coming down- 
stairs, peered over the banister as the 
boy put down the phone. 

Mrs. Williams came to the dining- 
room door with a jar of coffee and a 
measuring spoon in her hand. “Are the 
Stokers coming over?” she asked. 

Bill tried to answer both parents at 
once. That made his story pretty con- 
fused. Matters weren’t helped any when 
Susie came down and began chipping 
in with, ‘““What’s a counterfeit’’— “Why 
are Stokers moving?’’—‘‘What’s a Secret 
Service?” 

The family were still talking about 
the excitement when they sat down to 
breakfast. Bill had to jump up half a 
dozen times and run to the front win- 
dow to see if the Secret Service men had 
come. He was glad he didn’t have to go 
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A little merman and a little mermaid 

Went out for a drive in the seaweed’s shade. 
WPenash vas a shell and was drawn, of course, 
9 By wdance-aw mance-away little sea horse. 
They were rushing-along fe ily wed 

In a chapel of pearl by a fle Silane { 
But as they were nearing the chapthdggy’ (im 

A sea serpent sprang from the ocean’s floc eis 

And, slithering after the pretty shell carriage, 



























Would surely have ruined the mermaiden’s marriage, 

Had it not been for the little sea horse, 

W ho quickened his pace and altered his course; 

And, kicking up dust of foam and bubbles, 

Plunged into a forest of coral stubbles, 

Weaving between them a twisted path 

W hich the sea serpent followed in rage and in wrath, 
- Till all came to pass as the little horse plotted: 

The serpent got twisted, and tangled, and knotted! 

He could not go lunging, nor yet could he lurch. 

So the merry mer-couple got safely to church— 
Got safely to church with the help, of co irSe wali Peal 


away, little se f 


















out to the pool to practice. He could 
spend the morning keeping watch over 
the house across the street. 

His father told him he might as well 
mow the front lawn while he watched. 
Bill had to agree with his dad. A real 
Secret Service man would not arouse 
suspicion by just sitting and watching. 
He would find some task which would 
keep him on the scene in a perfectly 
natural way. And what was more natur- 
al, Mr. Williams had asked, than for a 
boy to be cutting grass? 

But Bill didn’t get much work done. 
First, Janet came over and had to be 
told the latest Then, several 
times, he had to run after Susie. She 
kept wanting to go and yell in Stokers’ 
basement window that the police were 
coming to get Mr. Stoker and she was 
glad of it. 


news. 


“We don’t want him to know about 
the police,’ Bill explained, wishing she 
never had heard of the matter. “We 
want them to surprise him. We want 
them to catch him right there in his 
own basement and take him off to jail, 
don’t we?” 

Susie nodded happily. Then she had 
another idea. “If I promise not to tell 
about the police, can I go over and just 
stick my tongue out at him and yell, 
‘Goody, goody’?” she asked. 

“No!” Bill shouted. He had his hands 
full trying to keep Susie on her own 
side of the street. He thought the Secret 
Service men never would come. He did 
not know until later that they had first 
called on Mr. Alexander, then gone to 
Bill’s father’s office to talk to him. They 
had carefully looked at all the counter- 
feit money that had been turned in at 
the bank. They had talked to the store- 
keepers who had brought that money 
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CITY ECHOES 
By Dorothy Faubion 


At eight o’clock, at twelve o'clock, 
At one o'clock, and five, 

The whistles of the factories 
Blow long and loud and. shrill. 


And, oh, you'd not believe it, 
But sure as I’m alive, 

They wake a lovely echo 
That sings from hill to bill! 











in. They even had called Mike in from 
Sunnyside to ask him a few questions. 
The government men were not going 
to take a boy’s word about a counter- 
feiter until they were sure the boy knew 
what he was talking about. 

It was almost ten o’clock when two 
men drove up Clinton Avenue and, 
after looking closely at the moving 
truck across the street, parked their 
small, dusty sedan in front of Bill's 
house. Bill trailed them over to Stokers’ 
with his heart thumping. “This is it!”’ 
he said to himself. He rather expected 
the men to flash badges and to beat on 
the door with guns, shouting “Open in 
the name of the law!”’ But nothing like 
that happened. 

The strangers stepped aside at the 
door to let the movers carry out the 
kitchen stove. One of the moving men 
panted, “If you’re from the rental 
agency, go on in. The mister’s in the 
basement.” 

Bill had a notion to follow the stran- 
gers in, but he decided that if they were 
only from the rental agency there would 
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be no excitement in that. Besides, one of 
the movers said to him, “Buddy, would 
you go home and see what time it is? 
We've moved all the clocks out of this 
place, and we'd like to know how long 
we've been on the job.” 

Bill walked home slowly, still waiting 
for the Secret Service men. When he re- 
turned, the two strangers were coming 





Bill saw a flash of handcuffs. 
out of Stokers’ with another man be- 
tween them. Bill had never seen this 


third fellow. However, Susie pointed 
and shouted, ““That’s him, Bill. That’s 
Mr. Stoker!” 

As the men headed for the car parked 
at the curb, Bill grew alarmed that the 
counterfeiter might be escaping with 
two of his gang. But in an instant the 
boy’s mind was put at rest. As Mr. 
Stoker and one of the men squeezed in- 
to the back seat, Bill caught a flash of 
handcuffs linking the two together. The 
third man did not take his place at the 
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wheel until the other two were settled 
in the back seat. He waited, standing 
with his right hand in his pocket, mak- 
ing a bulge which Bill was sure meant 
a gun. 

. Then the car pulled away, with no 
more fuss than Bill’s father made start- 
ing off to work of a morning. Bill felt 
very disappointed. “‘Heck!”’ he thought, 
“When you catch a counterfeiter right 
in your own neighborhood, and the 
Secret Service comes and gets him, there 
ought to be some excitement in it for 
you.” 

He spent the rest of the day quietly 
working at the pool. The following 
morning he thought he’d call at the 
bank. Maybe Mr. Alexander could tell 
him what happened to Mr. Stoker. 

Bill stopped at ‘Teller’s window first. 
“The boss has been asking for you,” 
Teller said with a wise look. “He found 
out that you haven’t been depositing 
ten dollars every week, and he wants to 
talk to you about it.”’ 

Mr. Alexander waved Bill into the 
deep red leather chair in his office. He 
said, ““My boy, if it had not been for 
your clever detective work and your 
quickness in calling me yesterday morn- 
ing, the Secret Service of this district 
would have been outwitted again by a 
criminal whom they had been hunting 
for some time. -In fact, your Mr. Stoker 
is so well known as a counterfeiter that 
there is a reward of one hundred dollars 
for information leading to his arrest. 
That reward is yours. What do you 
think of that?” 

Bill thought it was fine, but the bank- 
er went on, trying to look stern. ‘Now, 
Bill, it has come to my attention that— 
humm-—you have so far deposited only 
ten dollars and fifty cents in your ac- 
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count. And it seems to me that this hun- 
dred-dollar reward, if put into your ac- 
count, could win your bargain with me. 
[| should then be obliged to let you close 
the vault and to send you home in an 
armored car.” 

Bill felt a little dazed at the way 
things were happening. But after a 
pause he asked, “When can I do it? 
Now?” 

“Not now. We can’t close the vault 
until the end of the day. Once it’s 
closed, it’s locked for the night. Let us 
say— the banker leaned forward to 
write on his desk calendar, *‘—let us say 
Tuesday. Come at four p. m.”’ 

On Tuesday morning, Bill’s mother 
received this letter, which she read 
aloud to her family amid exclamations 
of surprise: 

Dear Mrs. Williams—I am writing to 
you because you were always friendly. 
I want you to ask the Kingsburys to for- 
give me for using Janet to pass those 
bills. I knew it was wrong, but I had no 
other money to live on. I thought an 
innocent child would not be suspected. 

Please believe me when I say.that 1 
did not know until a month ago what 
Mr. Stoker’s business was. Howland, of 
course, still does not know. All he 
knows is that I have left Mr. Stoker and 
that we are going to live in my old home 
in Nebraska. 

“Why, it’s from Mrs. Stoker!” Bill 
exclaimed. Susie said, ‘““We didn’t like 
Howling, did we, Bill?” 

But late that afternoon as he stood 
before the vault door with Mr. Alex- 
ander, Bill realized that he never could 
have made good on his bargain with the 
banker if it hadn’t been for the Stokers. 
For a moment he felt sorry for How- 
land. Then Mr. Alexander handed him 
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a little key and stepped aside. Bill for- 
got everything but the vault. Holding 
his breath, he fitted the key in the lock 
and opened the heavy round door of 
glass which covered all the jewel-like 
machinery. 

‘First you wind the clocks,” the bank- 
er said. ‘““Then you set them.” 

Very carefully, lest he break some 


























He forgot everything but the vault. 


delicate spring, Bill wound the four 
beaming little brass clocks. He set them 
for eight-forty-five the next morning. 
Then the clocks were locked in their 
glass case again. It was time to swing the 
door shut on its great steel hinges. Bill 
could hardly believe that he could move 
it so easily. Mr. Alexander had said the 
door weighed almost twelve tons, and 
here he was pushing it all alone! His 
fingers tingled with excitement. 

When the door was shut, Bill turned 
the great wheel—turned and turned un- 
til the thick round steel bolts in the 
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door fitted snugly into the sockets in 
the steel door frame. First one, then an- 
other, then another. The safe was 
locked. Bill drew a long breath of pure 
joy. “She'll stay locked, too,” he said 
with satisfaction, “until 
morning.” 


tomorrow 


Then he and Mr. Alexander went 
back upstairs. At the front door of the 
bank Bill saw the glorious armored car 
waiting at the curb. One of the car’s 
crew stood on the alert at the door. 

“This is your passenger,” the banker 
said to the man. 

The man nodded, keeping a hand on 
the gun at his hip. “Where to?” 

“Can you take me to Sunnyside 
Pool?”’ Bill asked. ‘There was no sense in 
going home in such grand style, he 
thought. At this time of day all his 
friends would be at the pool. 

The guard nodded again and fell into 
step behind Bill as he crossed the side- 
walk. The silver doors of the car swung 
open as if to greet him. Bill waved good- 
by to Mr. Alexander and hopped into 
the car. The doors banged shut. In the 
dim light inside, Bill could see that he 
was not alone. Another guard was sit- 
ting on a low wooden stool. As the 
guard outside climbed up beside the 
driver and the car started, Bill’s com- 
panion shoved a stool toward him. 

‘Make yourself as comfortable as you 
can,’ the man said. 

Bill noticed that the car did jolt 
a lot. He noticed, too, some small can- 
vas bags piled in the corner. “Is there 
money in those?” he asked. 

“Yep. Not much, though. Only a 
couple of thousand. You ought to be 
along when we have a real load.’” 

“I'd like to be,’- Bill said with en- 
thusiasm. 
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“Well, you won't get to.” The man’s 
tone reminded Bill that he was lucky 
even to see inside the car. All too soon 
it came to a stop. The guard leaned 
from his stool -to unlock the doors, 
which were briskly opened from the 
outside by the driver. 

Bill, peering out, saw that they had 
drawn up at the gates of Sunnyside. 
Swimmers of all ages were craning their 
necks to see the armored car. Bill felt a 
sudden deep satisfaction because he was 
wearing his brand new sports coat. Con- 
tentedly he jammed his fists in the 
pockets as he turned to thank the guards 
for his ride. Then he stepped forth. No 
butterfly breaking through its silvery 
cocoon ever caused so much exclama- 
tion as Bill in his new coat coming out 
of that car. 

“Three cheers for the champion!” 
someone yelled. Cheers echoed on all 
sides. Bill felt wonderful. He said to 
himself, ““This is the way to spend a 
vacation!”’ 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOOK ENDS 


By 


Bos PANTRIDGE 





34-inch Squares 





Drawing A 


MATERIALS four 1%” 
wood screws; two pieces of pine, 
4V,”"x9¥%”; eight bottle caps; paint. 
TOoLs coping 


straight saw; bit and brace; screw- 


REQUIRED: 


REQUIRED: saw; 
driver; sand paper. 

The first step in making these 
book ends is to mark the two pine 
boards off into ¥%-inch. squares and 
trace the pattern onto them as 
shown above (Drawing A). Use a 
straight cross-cut saw to cut out the 
pieces and then round the corners 
with a coping saw. 
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Drawing C 


Cork Discs. oy 


from Bottle Caps 
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Drawing B 


Sand the edges to prevent slivers. 

Bore two holes as indicated in 
each of the two upright pieces and 
fasten the uprights to the base with 
the wood screws (Drawing B). 

To prevent the base of the book 
ends from scratching the surface 
they will be placed upon, glue four 
cork discs to the bottom of each base 
(Drawing C). The discs can be pried 
out of used bottle caps. 

The book ends can be either 
varnished or painted and, if you 
wish, a decal can be pasted on them. 
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Mother Mouse says to the two little mice , 
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cheese/” 


‘Well hide in the bushes and pick up the rice.’ 
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Father's hap many some: a stomach ache— 








He's out in caw k the cake . 
































The rain had been falling steadily since 
early morning, and by noon Nancy Puzzle- 
wit was wondering what she should do to 
amuse herself. 

“How about a trick or two?” asked Tom, 
when she put the question to him. 

Nancy brightened. “Do you know any good 
ones?” 

“I always know some good tricks,” her 
brother replied, “but since these have to do 
with coins, I'll have to go and get some 
money first. Sit down and prepare to be de- 
ceived.” 

When he came back, Tom was carrying a 
glass and a plate. He put the glass on the 
table, and the plate on top of it like a large 
lid. Then he pulled a handful of change out 
of his pocket—a half dollar, a quarter, a dime, 
a nickel, and some pennies. 

“I’m going to throw this money on the 
plate so that the quarter will crash right 
through into the glass,” he said. And he did 
so. Clink! There was the quarter on the bot- 
tom of the glass. 

“Goodness!” cried Nancy. “Do it again.” 

“Never,” said Tom. 

Nancy laughed. “What do you do, glue a 
quarter to the bottom of the plate?” 

“I showed you the quarter in my hand first, 
didn’t I?” Tom replied. “And there’s no ex- 
tra quarter on the plate now.” 

“That doesn’t mean it’s not in your other 
hand or your pocket,” said Nancy. 


“It’s in my pocket,” Tom admitted. “I did 
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stick the other one to the plate, but I used 
wax, not glue. Then as I dropped the coins, 
all but the extra quarter, from my right 
hand, I moved the plate slightly with my 
left so that the rim of the glass would knock 
the quarter loose. 

“Well, here’s another trick. I'm going to 
pick up some coins and hold them in front of 
you in my closed fist, and I bet you won't be 
able to make a simple guess.” 

He turned his back and picked up some 
money. Then he thrust his fist toward her. 
“Odd or even?” he asked. 

“Even,” Nancy replied. 

Tom opened his hand. “A dime, a nickel 
and five pennies,” he said. “Seven coins, an 
odd number. I knew you wouldn’t be able to 
guess.” 

“But suppose I had said odd,” Nancy ob- 
jected. “I might have.” 

Tom laughed. ‘““Then I would have held an 
even number—ten, fifteen, twenty cents. You 
can’t call twenty an odd number, can you?” 

“Oh, fluey,” Nancy said. “Do you know 
any puzzles?” 

“No,” Tom replied, “I’m afraid I can’t 
oblige you in that, but suppose we sit down 
together and make a good, stiff crossword 
to stump Peter.” 

‘“That’s a good idea,” Nancy said. “It’s just 
as much fun to make puzzles as to work them 
out. You draw a diagram and I'll go and get 
the dictionary in case we should run into 
something that stumps us.” 
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ACROSS 
Riding animal 
Principal actors 
On top of 
Egg-shaped 
Boy’s name 
On (French) 
Period of time 


3. Made payment 
. Tunes 

26. 
29. 
31. 


32. 


Grinning 
Railroad 
Indignant sound 
Soldier 


33. 


35. 
56. 
37. 
39: 
40. 
41. 
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Long period of 
time 

Boy’s name 

Farm animal 

Hit with palm 

Lay walk 

Part of flower 

Large ship 


Down 
Glory 
Part of stove 
A color 
Senior 
Toward 
Avenue 
Unusual 
Bangs 


11. Smart saying 
14. Keeping off the sun 
15. Mends 

18. Decorates 

19. Hard stone 
21. Gasoline 

22. Unit of .work 
25. Frock or gown 
27. Noisy 

28. Huge cat 

30. Part in a play 
32. Bestow 

34. To rest 

36. Pot 

38. Old Man 

39. Greek letter 


(Answers on page 46) 
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Cousin Mary didn’t like the idea of going 
to Cape Cod for the summer, but Lydia, 
Mark, and Jean could hardly wait to get 
there. And Plum Daffy welcomed them, with 
wild strawberries for shortcake, a one-legged 
sea gull for a pet, 
chowder. 

PtuM DarFry ADVENTURE by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2.25) is like the 
best vacation in the world. If you know 
the beach near Monomoy Point, you will sigh 
or chuckle over every chapter. If you don’t, 
you'll wish that sometime you'll be lucky 
enough to spend a summer like this one on 
the dunes. Do not think all the days were 
peaceful. There can be danger everywhere, 
hidden on a quiet beach, waiting for a hur- 
ricane to pass. 


and clams aplenty for 





From “Plum Daffy Adventure” 


TALES FROM THE LAND OF SimBa by George 
Lipscomb (The Beechhurst Press. $2) is from 
another land far away, from the wet forests 
and grassy African plains where the lion is 
king. The five Taves will bring you close to 
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some of the jungle’s most magnificent crea- 
tures. 

Here is Kubwa Simba, the mighty lion with 
the black mane, who was never captured. 
Here is a boy of twelve, not afraid to face 
the king of beasts. Here is the ghost elephant, 
three times as high as a man, whom the na- 
tives could not kill. And here you will meet 
pigmies, who eat salt as you eat sugar, and 
who know the secrets of the forest. 


— : 


~ 





aff 
From “Tales from the Land of Simba” 

These TALES FROM THE LAND OF SIMBA 
are not easily forgotten. They are so simply 
and directly told that any red-blooded young- 
ster will listen eagerly, so crammed with 
jungle wisdom that older boys and girls will 
be equally fascinated. 

Just for fun, open up the colorful pages of 
a new book called THREE Goop FRIENpDs by 
William Wiesner (Harper. $1.50). It’s an old 
story about a butcher and a tailor who lived 
next door to each other, and who were the 
best of friends until the tailor bought a 
starling for a pet. 

That was almost the end of a wonderful 
friendship. You know how it is. Once friends 
begin calling each other names, it seems that 
neither one can stop. You'll never guess how 
the dreadful quarrel was settled unless you 
read this very amusing book, for I’m not go- 
ing to tell you. 
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than two 


friends are 


If three better 
friends, then four should be better than three. 
There is a book by that name, THE Four 
Frienps by Eleanor Hoffman (Macmillan. $2). 
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From “The Four Friends” 


It’s about a pig named Pepe, a hen named 
Esmeralda, a dog named Nina, and a parrot 
named Bonita. They all lived happily to- 
gether on the roof of the Espinozas’ apart- 
ment in Puerto Rico until the day before 
Christmas. Then they discovered that Christ- 
mas would be a day of mourning and trouble 
for them, for Pepe was marked for Christmas 
dinner. 

That is why the four friends began a most 
amazing trip across Puerto Rico in a hired 
car. If you ever visit that magical island, you 
too may see such sights as the Sugar Centrale, 
a haunted sentry box, and a real hurricane. 

Many grown-ups and some children will 
enjoy Mrs. PicGLe-WiccLe (Lippincott. $2) 
by Betty MacDonald, author of THE Ecc aANp 
I. These are stories with a moral devised by 
Mrs. MacDonald to entertain the neighbor- 
hood children who--flocked to her house. 

Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s stories are spiced by 
the author’s sharp wit and enlivened by un- 
kind portraits of the children’s dumb parents. 
It is easy to understand the appeal of these 
stories for children who would recognize their 
playmates’ 
Cure,” the 


“‘Answer-Backer 
Habit,” and the 
“Don’t-Want-to-go-to-Bedders.” These are uni- 
versal problems, no doubt about it, but I 


problems in 
“Selfishness 
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wonder whether the present younger set cares 
for the moral tale, even when caricatured in 
such an amusing fashion. 

E. K. Seth-Smith 
(Houghton. $2) is one of the most absorbing 


VaGABONDS ALL by 


adventure tales that I have ever read. It is 
primarily the story of a boy who rebelled 
against a stern father and ran away into a 
world of rogues and robbers. But the story of 
Miles Francis, apprentice thief, is also an eye- 
witness story of evil days and evil doings in 
Elizabethan England. Don’t miss it. 
RoMMANY Luck by Patricia Gordon (Vik- 
ing. $2) is a gentler tale of the same 
period, though not without its measure of 
suspense when Orlando’s family is thrown in- 
to jail and threatened with death by hang- 
ing. For such was the penalty for gypsies in 


the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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From “Rommany Luck” 


Any boy or girl who has envied gypsies 
their life in the open will follow with special 
interest Orlando’s trip through the New 
Forest to Southampton. Traveling mostly by 
night, with only his faithful dog for company, 
foraging for his meals, sleeping under hedges, 
Orlando followed gypsy signs in search of the 
one man who could help his family. 

When you have finished with ROMMANY 
Luck, you too may be bitten by the desire to 
join the gypsies as Hal Locktight did. You 
will know also how to win their friendship 
and loyalty, and how to speak a few words of 
their magic tongue. 
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TOY SAILB OAT By La Vapa 
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SIDE VIEW. 








1. MATERIALS REQUIRED: a board 114”x31i4”x 
14” for the hull; a piece of heavy tin (per- 
haps a flattened tin can) for the keel; a 14” 
dowel rod 14” long for the mast; a piece of 
fabric 8”x12” for the sail; a wire staple; 
string, fine wire, heavy wire, sandpaper, 
enamel, and a lead fish weight. Perhaps you 
can find all these things around the house. 


LN TACK. 





/ LEAD WEIGHT. 


ins 3. Drill the hole for the mast 4” in diameter 
2. Each square equals one square inch. The and 34” deep. Drill two tiny holes for the 


diagram shows you exactly how to saw and wire staple. Drill a hole in the top of the mast 
whittle the hull of the boat. Sand the fin- to tie on the sail. 

ished shape and then paint with 2 or 3 coats Cut the piece of tin with tin shears to form 
of bright enamel. the shape of the diagram. Use a nail to make 


% 


the holes marked “x. 
Tack it to the boat and 
wire the lead weight to 
the bottom. If the boat 
tips it needs a heavier 
lead weight. 

Cut fabric for the sail 
and hem. Tie to mast 
and wire staple with 
6” strings. 
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STORM 


YOUNG 


By Cynthia Stephens, age 12 


The day was hot and sticky, 
Everything was still. 

Not a breeze was blowing. 

Then suddenly from the distance 
Thunder rumbled faintly. 

A wind was springing up. 

The sky began to darken. 

The thunder rumbled nearer. 

A streak of lightning flashed. 
Then the rain came down. 

It pattered on the roof, 

Barn, fields, and shed. 

Lightning flashed about. 
Thunder cracked everywhere. 
Soon the rain got softer 

And the lightning and thunder stopped. 
The clouds began to drift away. 
The storm was over. 


SUMMER AND WINTER 
By James S. McCloy, age 8 


In summer all you do is use a wagon and 
play baseball, 

But in winter you have fun by riding a sled 
and throwing snowballs. 

The working part is shoveling our driveways. 
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AND WRITERS 
‘Tosy’s FRIENDS 
By Beverly Holden, age 11 


Once upon a time there was a boy and his 
name was Toby. Toby had some friends. 
Their names were Tom and Tim. Tom and 
Tim were twins and they always got into 
trouble, One day Toby was playing with Tom 
and Tim when Joe came along and said that 
there was a fire down the street. Toby ran 
to it. Tom and the rest followed him. There 
were no firemen there yet. So Tom said, 
“Let’s put out the fire.” The fire was in a 
field and was getting bigger all the time. 
The boys ran for water and put out the fire. 
The police came and gave them a reward of 
one hundred dollars each. 


DOWN BY THE ROAD 
By Esther Topple, age 10 


Down by the road, there are my flowers. 
There’s where I spend my sunshine hours. 
Such a lovely place it is, 


No place is as beautiful as this. 


Tiny buds burst into bloom. 
Breezes carry their perfume. 
I love to sit by my sweet flowers, 


So there’s where I spend my sunshine hours. 
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GOLDEN BLADE, Jr. 
By Merle Joy Amitin, age 101% 


Much swifter than the river; 

Golden Blade can run. 

At a race he makes you shiver, 

But you still have lots of fun. 

A golden brown sorrel, with white tail 
and mane. 

He is a beauty, ° 

But my! Is he vain! 

He’s as fast as the lightning 

With hoofbeats like thunder. 

Golden Blade, Jr. 

A magnificent wonder! 





HorRSE 


By Judy Pitz, age I~ 


PuttTinc BABy TO SLEEP 
By Arlene Ann Abrams, age 11\~4 


A candle to light his way to bed, 

A pillow to rest his sleepy head. 

A quilt to cover his tired form— 
Now baby’s tucked in nice and warm. 


A Pet RasBit 
By Calvin Watson, age 10 


I have a pet rabbit. His name is Bunt. 
I got him at Mobile, Alabama. I broughe 
him home in a box. After I got home I 
put him in a shed behind my house. In the 
winter I would let him come in the house. 
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Some times he would get away. I would 
look everywhere for him. 

One evening I was a long way from my 
house. I was playing near some honey- 
suckle vines. I saw where some animal had 
gnawed a tunnel through the honeysuckle 


vines. I looked around everywhere. Then 


I saw Bunt. He ran but he got caught in 
the vines. And then I caught him. I car- 
ried Bunt home and put him in his bed. 


THe Vicrory GARDEN BATTLEFIELD 
By Jim Fulson, age 11 


‘Mid the clouds of sulphur cryolite 
And tomatoes row on row, 

There are little Nippon beetles 
And cutworms down below. 


The cabbage moths do fly out 

And never seem to die out 

And the bug spray doesn’t bother them a bit. 
But if your temper goes, 

And you strike them with the hoes, 

It’s generally the cabbage that you hit. 


The moles dig tunnels in the onions, 
And the dogs lie in the chard, 

While the bugs devour our carrots, 
And the lettuce we can’t guard. 


There are many hoards of insects 
That come like a mighty host, 
So I think that all this summer 
We'll live on tea and toast. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


1. horse, honor, 2. oven, 3. red, 4. Sr., 5. 
stars, 6. to, 7. Ave., 8. rare, 9. slams, 10. over, 
11. quip, 12. oval, 13. Ned, 14. sur, shading, 
15. repairs, 16. era, 17. on, 18. thief, trims, 
19. flint, 20. em, 21. grapple, gas, 22. erg, 23. 
paid, 24. airs, 25. dress, 26. smiling, 27. loud, 
28. tiger, 29. RR, 30. role, 31. snort, 32. G.L., 
give, 33. eon, 34. nap, 35, Gus, 36. pig, pan, 
37. slap, 38. Pa, 39. pave, pi, 40. sepal, 41. 
liner. 
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WILD ANIMALS OF 
THE FIVE RIVERS 
COUNTRY 


by George Cory Franklin 
Illustrated by Mary Ogden Abbott 


Here are exciting stories about some of. the wild ani- 
mals that live in the West. Mr. Franklin, the author, 
knew each of the animals he writes about—and by the 


end of the book the reader will think he has known 
them, too. These are stories your whole family will like. 
$2.50 


HOLLY HOTEL 
A Mystery by Elisabeth Kyle 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin 
When Molly Maitland turned her mother’s old house 
in Scotland into a hotel, some very strange guests came 
to stay. They were all looking for some mysterious 


object, which was found only after an exciting search. 


(Ready June 12th) $2.00 
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. agi Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


CY NKES 5S STORIES 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


Each 1 Year Subscription 71.00 
(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 


7%" by 10%" in 
Full Color 





















Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of ¢ 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney Veo o* 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, aps 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. \> Ww 
LE 4 yr? 
Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ¢O 
DEPT.6 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK ane 
Gentlemen: * as S 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription on™ ore? 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning ° 
with issue. (Please print) A p ya 
v 
Name 





Street and Number. - 


+ 











O Check here if this is a new subscription 


Donor’s Name 
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the tuzziest bunny 
Patrick, the fuzziest, fattest bunny in Mrs. Rabbit's 
large family is covered with fur-like fuzziness in 

this new 50c Whitman book .. . at your favorite store. 
Besides reading about his thrilling adventur-s, 


and looking at his pictures, you can 
actually pet Patrick! 


Chithiee libedtmeate Caiginal ( 


Whitman Publishing Company + Racine, Wis. 








1500 items painted in full color 
by Cornelius De Witt illustrate a 
wonderful new encyclopedia for 
children by Dorothy Bennett. This 
treasure trove of information is a 
new Giant Golden Book-the biggest 
and most beautiful Golden Book 
published so far. Children will 
spend delightful hours poring over 


THE GOLDEN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Giant Golden Book, De Luxe Edition, 
published by Simon and Schuster 


Bound in cloth and paper over board, Size: 1014" x 13” 
Price $2.50 wherever books are sold 














